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ABSTRACT 

In the writing classroom, the instructor appears to 
be the mediator, recognizing the contributions of each required text 
and of each student, whether in class discussions or written 
assignments. Undergraduate college students usually regard mediating 
in whatever style as the instructor's task, not their own. But in the 
research paper assignment, the student must mediate. When students 
become student writers, each must relate with several., even numerous, 
others at once and also influence those others' relations with each 
other. A diagram illustrates the complex web of relationships between 
the student and her teachers, her research sources, her audience and 
her research participants. Many scholars who look at undergraduate 
research papers restrict their attention to one aspect of 
i elat i onships with published sources, the rules for avoiding 
plagiarism, but this concern alone is not enough. The relationship 
with other writers also includes the responsibility not to distort or 
demean the written work of others. Students must also consider a code 
of eth ics in the relationships they form to those that they are 
researching — their research participants; the student research paper 
today often involves interviews with sources in person. Finally, the 
student's relationship to his/her audience usually begins with the 
teacher. A teacher who is responsible in relating to published 
sources and caring in mediating among student voices in the classroom 
can serve as a model. (Contains 36 references.) (TB) 
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ON MEDIATING 

It is a principle in tolkluie that conimon jokes and tale?^. yet 
told with lucally lnterpstin<3 names and settings, so that a story 
is told one time about: Stonewall Jackson and another timo about the 
Pope. There is a story I have heard twice, once as a Vietnamese 
folk tale and once as a story about a rabbi. Tn Vietnam the r.tory 
is called "The Mandarin of the Three Yes's" and goes like this. 

There was a mandarin who was thou^jhl L < j be the wisest 
person in his district- Two peasants went t<-^ see him for 
advice because each had a claim about a section of river 
bank. "I sliould be able to fish at that rock bf=»r,^nsp T hr^ve 
fiffhed there sinr-e T was a child, and my mf'jther Fished there 
before me. Ti has l^h'en tlip rule tjiat a family can keep its 
fishing place from generation t:o generation," said the First 
Peasant . 

"Yes, you are right," said th^ NiRndarin. 

The Second Peasant said, "I should be able to fir.h at thai- 
rock because T live along the riverbank there, and T need 
fish to feed my three children." 

"Yt^s, y«^u rire right," said the Mandarin. 
A third [»easant wlio overheard the conversation became 
exasperated aru'^ said, "Mandarin, they ran*t both bp right." 
*-Ves, you also are riglit," said Hie Mandarin. 
The mandarin in the story is in the role of mediator. He must 
r'.'lato with r.<:veral r^thers at once and also influence their 
relations with each other. His task is to recognize the justice in 
contradictory claims and also to recognize thp third claim that 
rM.'ither of the cjpposing positions, nor his own recognition f»f them. 
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is £inish(id, compl^tp, abr.olutely ri^jht. This ir. the claim of the 
third peasant. Tn another tale, Kenneth Burke's "Epilogue; 
Prologue in Heaven," the third peasant's line is spoken by TL, "The 
Lord," who demonstrates how, at any point in a discussion or 
dialectic, someone can say, and rightly, that "It's more 
complicated than that" (277 and throughout). 

MFD FAT TON FN THE WRITFNG CLASS 

In the writing classroom, the instructor appears to be the 
mediator, recognizing the contributions of each required text and 
of each student, whether in class discussion or written 
assignments. As James Sosnowskl points out, this mediating dops 
not always take the form cf recogni'zing contributions; it ha^. 
sometimes been dominated by a negative tone, as if the pedagogue 
were a mandarin of the three no's rather than the three yes's, 
saying "You are wrong," "You are wrong," and "You also a?.e wrong" 
to each quoted voice in the textbook and to each studpnt. This 
kind of mediation might be described as a "quality control" model, 
protecting the Field from shoddy products of thinking or writing. 

Ne] Noddings describes another model of mediating in the 
classroom "arising out of both ancient notions of agapism and 
cotjl emporary feminism," (215) in which teachers, like caring 
par«'nts, work to "produce arr^ptable persons" (271). Sho d<.*v>cT i be: 
a r-iluated, relational elliic which replaces tlie "supremely lonely 
diid hfM-.ur ^ahical Hcinnl." (219) <.f Kantian r^thic:; wilh a 
"relational pi)iics»* uf "human boinqs involved in the ''JtuatifUi 
under consideration and IMioir relati^ms to each other" (220). 

Undor graduate (.college students usually regard mediating in 
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whaLcvLt :;lyle as the instructor's task, not their r>wn . But in the 
research paper assignment, the student must mediate. When students 
become student/wr j ters, each must relate with several, even 
numerous, others at once and also influence those others* relations 
wi tYi each other . 

DIAGRAM OF THE STUDEM7/WR ITER ' S RELATIONSHIPS 

Figure 1 maps ways student/writers of research papers relate 
through discourse with a web of others, inc*lu'linq other writer:^ 
wh(>se work they have used, research participants, and members of 
the audience, including the teacher. In each specific Sf^t of 
relationships, ^* tudent/wr i t er s nre challenged to £ i nd vjay- t. n 
mf^diate ethically within thpir particular context, Tlje 
st nden t /wr 3 1 er apperirL*> near the center of the diagram. Like r'-acli 
comi;tonent of the diagram, the student/writer is. signified by an 
amoeba i;hape whicli can be imagined as shifting in shape and 
extension over time. 

Anottier amoeba signifies the writers with v/hom the 
s t ud ent /wr I t e t interacts through Micir texts. In tliese 
r elat i onsh 1 p^- , ethical issues of fair use and fidelity favoidancr- 
of d i st.or t i oil ) arise. Tlil-v amoeba is cjuitt-- large because +his set 
r^l a t i ..-nsh i p'.. liar-' loomed large f<jr sturlents th'Mnselves nw^l f^^r 
h ' O J r V- in th<.' f 1 1 d of coin[uis i i j on who write about tiie 
\3ndergraduat<.^ rPs^Mtch [>apor . Tn tlii:/. diagram, tlio amrip}-i.^r r-.^ui 
' « V o r 1 a p . T n a d o u b 1 < ' r o 1 . i t i o n : ■ } li [ > , t li e t e a c h ' ** r , n me r tj ^ . i- a r c 1 1 
pcU'l i( ii'anl:;, and evf-Mi the ' t u<l ^' n t' / wr i I o r mny al:o be iiicludfd in 
the grou[i (^f citod writers if the student/writer use;:. t<»xt:-' th*='y 
liave pr oduc ed . 
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Aiioth+:'r antoeba f-ianifies the research par t ic ^ p^nt s - -pecpl e who 
contribute to the student/writer's research directly rather tlian 
through toxtr:. This field c.=in overlap v;ith <^ny of the others . 
Fthical i3si>^'^ of benefjrencp, fidelity, and respect arise in th^se 
relationship-^., but they have received little .'attention in th»-- 
compos i t i on field. 

The larqest amoeba i cjn i f i ol^ audience. It can include -my uf 
the other aiaoeba;^, cind any number (.^f othnr people. The boundary of 
the audience amor^ba i-j> open to possiblf' extension into an area off 
the page. Thi.B area is invisible to the st udent /wr it er , signifying 
that as long c,r^ a single copy of a paper exists, the audience can 
ilw?.y^ expand in unpredictable w.^ys . 

On*-' vr inkle in the student/writer's complicated r el at i <jnsh 1 pr. 
with aud5€'n^"e is tli^t andipn^^i^ always- in-^-liides both the 
student/writer nnd t^ie teacher. In the diagram, thp tpacher amoet^a 
appears to be * a.rger than the st'adent amoeba, because, from the 
student /wr i t er ' point of view, the teacher often dominates the 
aud \ ence . 

Whatever othf:r ethical rei-«pnn: i 1.) il i i 'Ts may be irivolved with 
each amoeb.^ inrl-ided in audience, thp st udent /wr i t er is always 
r espcjns i h)le f<n- ll^sups of t.rust, of both conirurl and ^-aring, both 
rult^r. and r r-1 at i (uis>; i . With the UTjderstand i ng that the groups 
r ei^r '"'■•.cntrd i\ ^ h } •• diagram .'ire chariqo^Mp arid nnf mu^u.ally 
f^'<r]\)'-]\'e, T w.iuld likp t '"I look mor^^ f^los^^ly at 1 he 
t ud»; n t / w !■ i I. r ' : . r j" U! v i j 1 it:!-;- t ov;ards them . 

PELATTnK:^HTP!^ Wl'Vi h'FTTFR:^ OF OTHFR TFYTS 

Many r/.f-hel a r • . whf^ look dl undergraduate t ♦♦search p.-ip»;r5. 

Er|c 8 
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restrict their attrr^ntion to ^ne aispect: of relationships with 
published ^.ources, the rules for avoiding plagiarism (e.g., Kolirh, 
Kroll, McCormick). University codes of ethics can be a resource 
for this task (McCabe and Trevino). Many writers, v;h i 1 e not 
looking beyond the rules, point out the value of a caring r rather 
than legalistic application of rules (Druni, Wells). Other writers 
pr (M->1 emat 5 ze the rulps themselves. It is complicated for students 
Joining the conversation to distinguish betwc^en "good" and "b-^^d'* 
borrowing, n:.'t jusl because they ar<.* i nexper i em.red , but also 
because the rules are local and subtle. The stud'-nts' instructors 
don't always cite their sources in lectures (Alexander) and the 
genres outside academic discourse with which the student is 
familiar, newspaper and magdzinc artirl(='s, only occasionally list 
sources at the end r>f a piece and often do nol l- ) I a! all 
(Jameson). .Brookes als(.) puiii^s out 1 hat si-udents who fail to 
ob-p^rve t-br- c-nnv-'-nt i onr- -'P d ru 'uinent at i on are often not simply 
breaking rules but following "different r';l*=^5, many w!n'-h spring 
from values they sV'^re within groups outside the classroom." ('^1) 
As Howard points out, -'^tudf-nt-^ working in the unfamiliar genr^ of 
academic research attempt to translate sources, often attempting to 
be i nt '^'r t extua 1 without enough texts (Howard). T)i these dualy^-es 
of the problems of s t uden t /wr i t er s , these t eacher /wr i t er s are 
applying a principle of Noddinqs* relational ethic, th(^ pr i no i pi 
o f "cr>n firming" in wh i ch one at t r i bu tes t o the othor f.lie "Ijps t 
p(.-.';ib]p motivf^' ('Mn:;(-u).oit wUh reality" (774>. .^uch onnfi riving is 
a i mod at f*nc(uir -ig i pg i h^/ ' t m b u t ^ /v-/r i t < ^ r I" engage- 1 ri ^ho OMnipl»'>. 
o 1 , 1 f i niivh J p; ■ wilhin the writing task. 

FdndHulr. may m.^t -mm^ these r olai" i cnnh i p:- as thoir Ipachers sep 
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thenu Sorne student/v;r iters ' problems with the conventions of 
docuinentat i on can be traced to an impoverished viev/ of their 
relationship with Iheir sources . Students may view their own ideas 
'iv. negligible and see their task as assr-inbl i ng scraps of "material" 
from authorities, rath«^r than relating with sources and audif^nce 
(Whitaker). An overly deferential attitude to authority (Wells) or 
a dogmatic attachment to the security of certain texts (Foster) can 
slow down the student's assuming of the role of mediator. In their 
own relationship with students, teachers need to foreground v/ith 
student/writers the "paradoxical blend of conformity and 
independent thought" (Foster, 35) which is required in tlie research 
paper . 

Concerii for fair use of other writers' work is not enough. 
The r p] a t i on:..;h i p v/ith ot,her writers also includes thp 
r pc-popo i b i 1 i t y not t(^ distf.^rt or demean their work. 

ft udent /wr 3 ^ er s are more likely to misread and thus distort sorrce 
mat '^■^r i al if they see researr}- as a sf^irch for cor r «ibor at ion for 
some view they already hold, rather than as a process of genuine 
inquiiy (Slattery). The problem of demeaning other writer'^* work, 
is in sonu.' ways a proljlem of relationship. Par jdnx ical ly, like the 
problem of gathering materia] without rolaiilng with it, do--, t r uf v*-: 
use of other writers' material can stem from too much deference. 
Student/writers d(.>n't always see thc^ir own discoursp as having any 
I'uv/cr for gn'>d or ill, so ^}l^•y m."»y rei'^ort a disc<")urse of 
"huin: 1 i at i on " (nn-nowski) of r.omo n-f her writer withfuit taking their 
[.u. .'I'^t i c< • ;■ or i ^"'U ly . T t ud cut /wr i I >■ s may see published writors .'i;- 
i rjvul U'-^r abl e, and themselv^*^- ms harmless. The i' K;her may d'^^al 
with tills problem by f or egr ound i ng the student/writers' 
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relationship with the othL^r writers. However, addre^uing these 
oh)stae'los it\ coinrn i t{-»d by the fai:t: iVb.-iL the etlilcal (lev(^l opinent 
of students in a clasr. is not uniform, wi tli seine more open t)i.:n; 
others to taking responsibility bey(vnd conformity to ant hor i t i e*-. 
and rules (see Kohlberq). 

RELATIONSrf^P.? WITH RESEARCH PARTTriPANTS 

The student research paper was once cnmmonly called "t-he 
libr.iry paper.'' In fac:t, James Berlin points out that libraries 
lead to researrh papers, that the rc^searrh paper was added to the 
curriculum with the improved libraries and indexing systems of the 
1920 *s and 30 *s (70). But anderqr aduate tesear(:h j no longer 
eyclusivf^ly library roi-'earch. THricher^^ re})'.irt an increased use of 
student projects which emi:)has i "real wc^rld" empirical 
researrh, often intervievv's or quest i i.uiii i r (,»s ( . g . , Coo^c^r), How 

students learn 1 '> do !his r (^r-.ear '.-h, le '=^rTg,.iqp in t hest^ 
relationships ethically? There is somu' mat:f»ria'' en Iho lorj^^i 

eqn i c omen t s involve'"^ in r el a t i on^-h i ps v;ith >'esoarch participants 
in thf* field '^f f "'mp«")*- i t i on, but it. addres-^^es itself to research 
'.'onducted by pr of o.-;; i onals rather tlian by undergraduate :=tndent':-- 
(«:.g., T.aoer and Astier ) , Lacking within the compositinn field 1'"'. 
emphasi^-- «:>n developing student/writers' av-^areness of both legal 
requirements =>nd broader ethical concern.;, involved in researchers' 
relationships witli participants as they undertake research. Some 
resources ar^; available from the fields of anthropology, education, 
s . ^ i 1 (.>gy ..uid psycli u 1 (.«' ly , 

A^. in tlie i<^»aching {'» f r-thi'-al d orument at i nn practices, ou'i' 
rer;onrce Fc^r tho te-.iching of ethieal (^'Uidncl i ri research is to 
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refer t'-^ systems of rules. Professional societies in the l-'.-'cI-I 
sciences compose codes for research with human participants. For 
example, the American Psycholoq i cal Society's code is f r prju^-nt- 1 y 
cited. It has not been updated since 1982, although a new v-t'-'^-i. 
was due in 199 4. Important elements uf this cndi- itirlude rMncn-r i. 
about **human welfare" as wpII as the advancement of "science," \ ) 
need for "a cle-.^r and fair agreement with r <=»'^'ear ^^h participant* 
[Tine tn t.yi*:»ir par t i c i pat i. '"M-;" (5), and the importance ''^f 
'-on f i df^nt i al i ty r-f findings ( ) . 

The rules rjy(=^ valuable, but not sufficient. Rese.'irrher r p.^^*?i^- 
out the limitations of code-based practice, which tend-:. ^ ■•-r\^e 
the needs •'.'f the researchers cr their sponsor iji'j 1 nst. i 1 i;t i <u:s 
r<il}ier than the ne^ds of the participants (Batchelor and Rrigqs; 
H(.mian; Noddin^js, ??F>-27^). The rosear'-Kier must medlat*:, applyiro 
n^e rule's within the relationships v;hich are pari, of research. 
Rrickhouse explicitly advf^cates FleshMig nnt the bare i h^- 

r>iles vvith an ■:^tiitud*=- of carinq t< .^ard par t i i p -.^n^ ■ ( ^ . .'^h»-.» 
calls ^ r ongf'ing communication with par t i c 1 [^a u t : ■ , viho-^^ priv-^-y : ■■ 
a ^ r i s V . c o n , , p, ^ f • ^ r ms are filled *=• f o r t h real s ! t m M i ■ ^ v 

drvr-^lr.ps^ before it is clear how tho research will M). Th : ■ 

cnn-rnt in advartcf, :-~.uf f i c i cut fur complying v;ith the rule?, is 
" r^eces^wJ try l-ut not sufficient" { j) fur ciring for rosearr-h 
[•ar t i r 1 -iiit . P,r j fV. tmu p cit^:. Lincoln and Cubans "princip"!'^ <f i'" 
surprise": if the researcher's <^ngu3ng comirau^ i r:at i 'Ui liU'-. b^'U. 
ad^fvi.ite. Hi*-' part 1 r i p.-<r»l :*hould be satisfif^fl a tier ■ h'' r c) 
!; \ - < -^Miipl --ted ( n ^ . 

Th t nrl f-»rd /v;r i tnr 's wnrV wi t-h hum-m subi«-'c1 ni ny * -w. 
jvt-fr,.e if It do'-'S ri t invidyr- Mte p' i- s i b i 1 i t y '^f pJiysl.'il 
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psychological injury during thp research process itself. However, 
an Brirkhouse points out, "the greatest possibility of harm occurs 
with dissemination of the findings and inadvertent violation of 
ronf ident ial i ty" (6). Part of the teacher's task is to encourage 
the awareness that language, including student discourse, is 
powerful and must be handled with care in caring r el a t ionshi pir- . 

This is true not only for other research participants but for 
the student as participant in her own research, the situation both 
in the research paper and in other genres common to composition 
classes where first-person accounts are written. (Note the overlap 
between s tudent /wr i t er and research participants in the diagram.) 
Moore and Klein recount a sobering sample case: Moore, a 
^ student/writer, lost her job when she confided to a fellow-worker 
that she was writing a paper about their workplace, a bar near the 
State Capitol of Arkansas. The coworker mentioned this at a party 
and the resulting rumors caused the bar owners to fire Moore. 
Klein was Moure's writing teacher. Klein has since incorporated 
cautions for students in his assignments and has examined the 
implications of his power as a writing instructor (389-393). Moore 
stresses that the behavior sh*^ wrote about was "public" and 
therefore she had a "right" fo write about it. She admits that she 
"knew a public statement would put my job at risk, I wrote a 
paper for a class as an outlet for my frustration; and I wrote it 
In a university writing situation, one I believed to be saie and 
benign" (384). Klein also be 11 eved the class situation to be 
"safe" for students because he had experienced institutional 
support for his own freedom as a researcher. Both Klein and Moore 
^ express frustration with what they see as thr^ failure of the rules 

ERIC 
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\,o prevent harm, and both wish for a change in the rules. It woul(3 
be interesting if the^e two, with their knowledge of their 
particular local situation^ would examine whether the application, 
of an ethic of caring wonld illuminate their interpretation of whdt 
happened; however, their discussion remains legalistic. 

RELATIONSHIP TO AUDIENCE^ INCLUDING THE TEACHER 

How does the student/writer begin to mediate responsibilities 
toward the audience? The relationship with the writing teacher is 
a possible beginning point. A teacher who is responsible in 
relating to published sources (Alexander) and caring in mediating 
among student voices in the classroom can serve as model. Sandra 
Stotsky, one of the few writers to explicitly recognize research 
writing as ethical praxis (see also Carver), draws attention to the 
role of the tracher /v^r iter as model: 

the very instrument that scholars use to contribute to the 
development of k nowledge--the i r academic wr i t ing--~should 
itself be a model of ethical reasoning and may be their 
primary means for cultivating moral thinking in their 
students (130). 

Stotsky goes on to offer a carefully developed list of principles 
for ethical academic writing: respect for the purposes of academic 
language, respect for other writers, respect for the integrity of 
the subject, and respect for the integrity of the reader. These 
principles seem to be addressed to the person Noddings would call 
the "L^upr Pinely lonely and horoic ethical agent" (?19) hut, like 
other rules disc\jsssed above, they would be useful if not 
sufficient as a reference point for "human beings involved in the 

14 
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situation under consideration and their relations to each other" 
(Noddings, 220 ) . 

Besides serving as iTiodel for relating responsibly with an 
audiencp, the teacher forms part of the immediate audience for the 
student/wr i ter « This fact can caus^- a problem in relating 
e-thirally with the audience. If a student /wr i ter thinks of the 
teacher as the sole audience, then there seems to be no rieed for 
the student to mediate. Rules don't seem to apply because the game 
is already fixed. Goliath, the teacher, is heavily armed and 
armored, which invites the student/writer to even the odds by 
bending the rules, even to the point of declining the task 
altogether and submitting a purchased paper. Also, Holiath doesn't 
a{>pe.-^r to need carintj from David, the student/writer, so deception 
xi-^^y s^em acceptable. My exaggeration of the adversarial component 
in the teacher /student relationship does suggest a response for the 
teacher: expand the audience. Many teachers include members of the 
class in each student/writer's real audience. In addition, I have 
found it useful to encourage student/writers to plan to make 
research participants part of their audience from the beginning, to 
agree to give participants copies of the finished research paper. 
Awareness of this aspect of audience during the period of direct 
contu^ct can help liensitize the student/writer to the 
responsibilities of representing the participant in discourse, the 
responsibilities to do no harm, not to distort, to he respectful 
and to observe confidentiality. Sometimes the writers of other 
texts can only be included in the student /wr i ter ' s audience by a 
sort of "thought experiment": "How would I write this summary If T 
knew it would be read by the author of the article?" Responsibility 
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in this relationship can sometimes be encouraged by analogy with 
the relationship Cace-to-face research participants. An 
.HuJiencc expanded hy thought experiment ]^ not so outlandish in 
light of a\idlenre theory which suggests that a writer's audienre 1: 
always in some wayr. a fiction, something evoked, more cumplicafed 
than we thought (Ede and Lunsfoid, Ong, Park, Porter). If 
student/writers see their situation as one in which writers of 
works cited, research participants, and anyone else who might be 
interested in the subject are members (^f the audience, this can 
lend immediacy to the ethical demands of the writing task. 
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CONCLUSION 

What happens when the student,/wc i tnr br^r-'ome?;; a mandarin who 
must mediate? Here we ](nwo the boundaries of the folk tale with 
which we t^egan . Tt was hardly more t.han a proverb about ethical 
ambiguity. The student, who has b^en listening to the folk tale, 
imagining herself one of the peaLw^ntn, maybe raising her voice to 
offer a perspective, maybe sitting sil'^ntly, falls asleep and 
dreams. She finds herself t:o l)e sitting in the Mandarin's chair. 
The old mandarin, the regular mandarin, t.he teacher, has required 
thii-^ move. It isn't a cai^e of "The mandarin is dead; long live the 
mandar i )i, " however , for the old mandar in stays in the room, 
sometim^'-s participating, sometimes silent, but always obc^erving. 
H<^w messy! And who are the peasants? This is messy too. There 
are no longer only two, but many. They fill the room. And some uf 
t.hcm seoni to i)e mandarins as well (since they raise their voices by 
publication). As in a dream, the scene shifts, but no one 
expresses surprise. The mandarin's room becomes the Burkean parlor 
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where a parlor game is going on in which many people hake turns as 
mandarin and as peasant. Then the parlor becomes even' more 
surreal, bpyond the constraints of time, a vastly large yet 
ini3mrjl:e space in which everyonf^ is mandarin/peasant nnd everyone 
can sppak and be h^ard . This is the Hahermasian meeting room. 
When the student awakens, with many voices still in hex ears, she 
liasn't finishfM] the research paper. How will she mediate? If both 
peasants can't fish from the same rock at the same time, what 5s to 
be done? How does she respect the rules and meet her 
responsibilities to these peasants that she knows. She must 
encourage the peasants to continue to talk with her and with each 
other, and with other peasants she invites into the room, and then 
she must develop her response in the context of all those 
relationships. Tt*s a demanding task, but she must negotiate i I . 
Tt*s her turn to |-)e mandarin. 
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